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MEMORANDUM. 


The  subjoined  paper  was  not  written  in  the  first  instance  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  now  reprinted.  But  it  appeared  to 
the  writer  of  this  memorandum  so  calculated  to  do  good,  and 
set  before  the  public,  in  a  popular  form,  the  various  advantages 
likely  to  be  gained  for  the  poor  in  our  large  populous  centres, 
by  a  system  of  female  lay  agency,  such  as  that  of  the  Parochial 
Mission  Women,  that  he  has  not  hesitated  to  request  the 
committee  of  the  Parochial  Mission  Women's  Association  to 
reprint  it. 

This  Association  owes  its  origin  to  a  little  book  published 
some  years  ago,  called  "  The  Missing  Link ;  or,  the  Bible 
Woman."  It  is  indeed  obvious  that  the  labours  even  of  the 
most  assiduous  ministers  of  the  Gospel  want  aid  in  conveying 
to  the  homes  of  the  poor,  not  so  much  the  message  of  the 
Gospel,  as  those  material  conditions  and  moral  habits  of  order, 
cleanliness,  and  temperance,  without  which  the  practice  of 
Christian  virtue  is  almost  unattainable.  The  object  then  of 
those  who  set  up  this  agency  was  to  supply  to  the  clergy  of  our 
large  towns,  by  means  of  a  Church  organisation,  aid  in  some 
respects  analogous  to  that  given  by  the  Bible  woman,  herself 
often  a  Dissenter,  and  always  independent  of  the  parochial 
system. 
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It  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to  add  that  nobody  in  England  is 
better  calculated  than  Mr.  Liddell  to  testify  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  system.  The  town  of  Jarrow,  connected  with  the  name 
of  Bede,  known  some  fifty  years  ago  as  a  desolate  little  hamlet 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  with,  perhaps,  a  colliery  or  two  in 
its  vicinity,  is  now  a  large  and  populous  place  devoted  to  the 
ship-building  industry,  with  a  population  of  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  people. 

Mrs.  LiddelPs  husband,  with  a  self-denial  seldom  equalled, 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  his  Master  in  this  manu- 
facturing centre  which  has  grown  up  in  our  midst.  It  is  a 
hopeful  sign  for  the  Church  in  these  days  that  men  are  to  be 
found  who  do  not  shrink  from  carrying  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
into  these  waste  places,  and  even  prefer  them  to  those  rural 
and  suburban  abodes  where  a  refined  Christianity  flourishes  in 
the  midst  of  a  wealthy  and  educated  population. 

Walter  C.  James. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  great  need  in  our  large  towns,  and  more  especially  in 
our  manufacturing  towns,  is,  of  course,  the  need  of  softening 
influences. 

This  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  only  repeated  here  as  a  prelude 
to  some  sort  of  attempt  at  sketching  a  few  of  the  means  that 
have  been  found  helpful  in  supplying  this  want.  The  bene- 
ficent influences  of  Nature  can  never  be  replaced,  when  once 
the  hand  of  man  has  robbed  man  of  them.  We  do  not  mean 
that  Nature  will  not  in  a  very  short  time  reassert  herself,  if  she 
is  given  a  chance  :  but  factories  give  her  no  chance,  and  what 
we  have  to  do  if  we  have  any  enthusiasm  for  humanity,  and 
for  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  to  bring  such 
advantages  as  have  been  given  us  into  the  field,  for  the  service 
of  those  less  favoured  than  ourselves. 

All  the  world  over,  men  and  women  are  to  be  found  working 
for  this  great  end — the  lifting  up  of  man  from  the  life  of  the 
flesh,  to  the  life  that  alone  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  life. 
Without  the  high-sounding  language  of  those  "  worshippers  "  of 
humanity,  who  worship  so  much,  and  seem  to  help  so  little  ; 
who  dream  about  a  dead  Plato,  while  their  own  toiling  fellow- 
countryman,  the  working-man,  passes  their  door  unheeded 
every  day  ;    who   believe  in  a  future   of  perfection  for  the 
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wonderful  being  "  Humanity,"  but  pass  her  by  when  she  plods 
in  fustian  or  rags  through  their  own  street, — in  silence,  and  in 
that  humility  which  is  only  acquired  in  the  school  of  experience, 
and,  we  may  add,  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  men  and 
women  are  amongst  us,  who  are  trying  to  make  the  world  a 
little  better  than  they  found  it. 

But  how  few  they  are,  and  how  many  are  there  still,  to 
whom  much  has  been  given,  but  who  never  seem  to  have  to 
spare;  whose  very  charity — for  all  men  have  their  tenderer 
moments — is  the  selfish  charity  that  comes  from  the  desire  to 
indulge  the  fancy  of  some  soft  moment,  to  give  as  lavishly  and 
as  indiscriminately  as  they  have  withheld  before.  Will  such 
pause  and  think  before  they  give  again  ? 

It  is  not  charity,  in  the  sense  of  alms  or  subscriptions,  that 
our  people  want,  that  Christ  wants  for  His  people,  be  it  given 
with  the  purest  and  highest  of  motives.  Money  is  needed,  but 
it  is  only  a  tool :  and  what  are  tools  without  the  hands  to  guide  ? 
People  complain  that  there  is  not  enough  result  from  all  their 
almsgiving, — we  ask  when  had  money  any  result  on  human 
hearts  ?  At  whose  door  does  the  fault  lie,  if  there  be  no 
result  ? 

Do  we  care  for  the  sermon  as  much  on  the  Sunday  morning 
when  we  have  seen  the  preacher  the  day  before  buying  it  at  a 
bookstall  ?  And  why  do  we  not  ?  Because  we  feel  the  man 
himself,  what  is  human  and  therefore  divine  in  the  man,  is  not 
there — the  words  may  be  good,  the  doctrine  faultless,  but  the 
man's  heart  is  not  there.  Ten  words  fired  with  the  life  of  the 
speaker  are  worth  a  thousand  sermons  passed  on  to  him  by 
other  men. 

So  it  is  with  these  charities  of  ours,  grand  and  impressive  as 
they  are  :  the  machinery  is  there,  the  funds  are  there,  but  the 
life  is  wanting.  To  do  men  good  we  must  first  thi?ik  them 
better  than  they  are,  and  XkLvafind  them  better  than  we  think. 
And  what  is  wanted  for  this  is  personal  contact. 
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Far  be  it  from  us,  with  narrow  views  and  hasty  judgment,  to 
condemn  all  who  do  not  work  on  our  lines,  and  in  our  way. 
Few  can  give  up  their  life  to  house-to-house  visiting, — though 
many,  if  there  were  the  will,  would  find  the  way  even  for  such  a 
demand  upon  their  time  as  this, — but  all  educated  men  and 
women,  who  have  that  one  needful  quality,  the  ready  heart — 
ay,  and  many  uneducated,  too,  can  do  something  to  make  the 
world  better. 

In  some  the  feeling  for  heart  is  so  strong,  they  must  be 
meant  to  do  their  part  by  beautifying  life  to  those  around  them. 
Some  can  lift  the  careworn  life  out  of  itself  by  the  divine  gift  of 
music  that  had  power  to  soothe  a  Saul.  By  the  culture  of 
flowers,  and  their  free  distribution  among  the  sick,  by  little 
gifts  that  show  thought  and  tenderness,  and  reveal  to  sad  souls 
the  other  and  lovelier  side  of  life  :  by  opening  our  grounds  to 
those  who  perhaps  once  a  year,  or  once  in  many  years,  see  the 
wonder  and  the  glory  of  trees  and  flowers, — by  all  these  means 
we  can  help  sad  lives,  and  bridge  over  the  yawning  gulfs  that 
are  widening  between  class  and  class,  in  our  own  as  in  other 
countries.  "  The  beautiful  is  as  useful  as  the  useful,  some 
times  more,"  said  Victor  Hugo,  putting  into  other  words  the 
thought  of  Paul  :  "  and  all  the  members  have  not  the  same 
office. " 

But  it  is  rather  to  those  whose  lot  is  cast  in  our  towns,  and 
to  those  who  being  free  might  cast  their  lot  there,  and  do  their 
part  in  stemming  the  tide  of  sin  and  sorrow  that  rolls  for  ever 
through  our  streets, — it  is  to  these  that  the  pages  to  follow  are 
dedicated,  in  spirit,  if  not  in  letter. 

They  do  not  pretend  to  be  lessons  in  work  for  God  and 
man.  They  are  chronicles  of  failure  as  well  as  of  success. 
Any  interest  they  have  is  the  interest  that  always  centres  round 
the  lives  of  toiling  men  and  suffering  women  :  the  interest  that 
wakes  in  us  when  we  find  human  nature  the  same  all  the  world 
over,  and  recognize  feelings  as  tender  and  sympathies  as  strong 
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in  back  shops,  and  high  garrets,  as  in  homes  where  there  is 
time  for  sentiment,  and  elbow-room  for  sympathy. 

i. — mothers'  meetings. 

It  was  with  hope  and  expectation  that  after  nearly  two  years' 
combat  with  the  difficulties  of  a  "  Mothers'  Meeting  "  we  saw  a 
little  manual  advertised  for  sale  by  Hate  hards :  "  Mothers' 
Meetings,  and  How  to  Organize  them.  By  the  Author  of 
'  Eight  Years'  Experience  in  Mothers'  Meetings.' " 

The  little  book  is  so  excellent  that  we  are  far  from  wishing 
to  cry  it  down,  only  our  hopes  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. Our  case  and  the  case  of  the  author  were  so  different, 
it  was  hard  to  believe  that  her  meetings  and  ours  went  by  the 
same  name,  that  baptized  Christians  came  to  both,  and  that 
both  were  held  in  England. 

Mrs.  Hatchard  holds  her  meeting  in  her  servants'  hall ;  we 
hold  ours  in  a  market  square  in  the  very  centre  of  a  black  and 
crowded  factory  town — during  the  summer,  in  what  had  once 
been  a  pawnshop,  now  in  two  cottage  rooms  behind  it.  Our 
author  tells  us  that  the  sweet  sounds  of  her  mothers'  singing 
are  heard  in  the  Rectory  garden,  beyond  the  window  of  the 
servants'  hall.  A  Rectory  garden — it  is  a  word-picture  in  itself ! 
Of  all  the  sweet  and  peaceful  spots  on  earth,  is  there  anything 
sweeter  ? 

One  of  our  windows  looks  into  a  back-yard.  The  wash- 
house  blocks  up  half  the  window.  Opposite  the  other,  the 
walls  of  the  narrow  street  rise  up  :  and  on  a  third  side,  beyond 
the  pawnshop,  is — not  a  Rectory  garden,  but  a  sad  combination 
of  the  powers  of  the  enemy — a  bar,  a  music-hall,  a  billiard 
saloon,  a  theatre.  The  rags  and  tatters  of  stage  finery  are  seen 
through  the  dirty  window,  and  round  the  doors  at  night  crowds 
of  little  lads  flutter  like  moths  about  a  candle,  begging, 
borrowing,  or  stealing  the  money  to  get  in. 

"The  windows  are  full  of  flowers,"  says   Mrs.  Hatchard; 
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and  "  I  always  found  some  flowers  awaiting  me,  brought  by  the 
kindness  of  the  mothers — violets  or  lilies  of  the  valley,  roses 
and  mignonette  in  bunches,  would  scent  the  room  deliciously." 

A  broken  pane  is  the  usual  ornament  of  our  windows.  I  once 
saw  a  primrose  grown  just  outside  our  town.  It  was  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  the  leaves  like  leaves  of  daisies,  and  it  had  a 
fainting,  despairing,  emaciated  look  I  shall. never  forget.  And 
alas  !  our  room  is  never  scented  deliciously.  Too  often  the 
sickening  fumes  that  play  about  the  public-house  doors  come 
into  our  mothers'  meeting.  Once  or  twice  women  excited  with 
drink  have  come  noisily  in,  bringing  far  other  perfumes  than 
that  of  mignonette.  And  Mrs.  Hatchard's  courteous  villagers 
all  u  rise  and  curtsey  "  at  her  entrance  into  the  bright,  flower- 
beautified  room  ;  while  we  are  very  thankful  if  some  of  our 
customers  do  not  look  at  us  with  suspicion  while  we  make  up 
their  accounts,  and  we  have  learnt  by  experience  to  take  with 
submission  such  messages  brought  back  by  the  child  as, 
"  Mother  don't  want  this ;  she  can  get  it  for  twopence  down 
the  street ; "  or,  "  She  says  she  don't  want  nothing  to  do  with 
farthings,  she  don't." 

A  draggled  figure  with  a  shawl  over  the  head  and  face  often 
visits  us.  It  is  a  suspicious  thing  that  shawl,  of  an  indescribable 
colour.  It  is  very  useful  when  the  clergyman  or  visitor  or 
mission-woman  is  in  the  path  just  as  the  swing-door  of  the 
public-house  opens — it  wipes  the  mouth  after  that "  half  of  rum," 
and  then  covers  the  face.  When  there  is  a  black  eye,  it  enables 
the  wearer  to  go  out  in  the  street,  back  to  the  old  haunts  where 
the  black  eye  was  got,  or  to  the  nearest  gossip,  who  with  a 
shawl  over  her  head  also,  has  just  come  back  from  a  talk  with 
the  master  of  the  billiard  saloon,  or  from  a  fight  in  some  back- 
yard, 

Once,  one  of  our  members,  a  young  and  rather  a  pretty 
woman,  who  had  come  before  in  a  hat,  neatly  dressed,  and  had 
asked  to  have  work  cut  out  for  her,  which  she  sat  down  and 
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sewed — once  she  came  in  the  fatal  shawl,  whose  magic  properties 
were  not  a  match,  however,  for  the  emergencies  of  the  occasion. 
A  fearful  black  eye  disclosed  itself  in  spite  of  all  her  care.  The 
"  spout  of  the  kettle  had  given  her  a  blow."  I  wonder  if  Mrs. 
Hatchard's  mothers  have  such  restive  kettles?  We  found 
afterwards  she  was  going  headlong  to  ruin  from  drink  and  its 
sister  sins. 

And  these  are  Englishwomen — the  same  flesh  an  d  blood  as 
the  mothers  who  come  to  Mrs.  Hatchard's  meetings,  reared 
perhaps  themselves  beneath  the  steeple  of  the  village  church, 
and  in  sight  of  some  Rectory  garden.  Has  it  come  to  this  in 
our  towns  ?  Then  God  knows  there  is  need  of  workers  in 
them. 

We  have  not  so  black  a  tale  to  tell  as  that  all  our  members 
are  such  women.  We  have  a  large  element  of  respectable, 
earnest  women,  who  would  gravitate  anywhere  towards  what  is 
good.  And  it  is  not  a  matter  of  regret  surely,  that  even  the 
dissolute  should  sometimes  come.  We  greatly  owe  the  fact 
that  they  do  come,  and  that  there  is  therefore  some  faint  hope 
of  reaching  them,  to  our  meetings  ^being  in  connection  with 
the  Parochial  Mission  Women's  Association,  which  generously 
provides  mission  women  to  help  the  clergy  in  our  larger  towns, 
and  thus  sets  a  woman  of  the  working  class  to  work  among 
working  men  and  women,  in  a  way  that  few  other  agents  can 
work.  She  has  the  task  of  collecting  the  savings  which  the 
women  spend  at  the  weekly  "  mothers'  meetings,"  and  going 
out  and  in  as  she  does  at  all  hours,  she  is  able  to  get  an  insight 
into  the  habits  of  the  people,  which  is  invaluable  to  those  under 
whom  she  works.  As  she  enters  a  house  where  the  pledge  has 
been  taken,  or  where  drinking  habits  make  the  conscience 
cowardly,  the  jug  of  beer  will  be  pushed  aside  on  the  floor 
with  the  foot,  while  she,  in  the  plain  language  which  we  perhaps 
should  not  use,  but  which  goes  home  to  her  hearers,  will  set 
her  face,  in  the  name  of  her  clergyman,  against  "  such  goings 
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on."  It  is  a  pity  that  this  wise  and  most  worthy  object  is  not 
more  largely  supported.  All  accounts  are  audited  by  the 
Association  half-yearly,  and  the  system,  though  a  little  compli- 
cated, is  one  which  ensures,  as  far  as  may  be,  that  no  mistakes 
are  made.  For  ^25,  ^30  or  ^35  a  year,  according  to 
circumstances,  the  Association  can  send  out  another  mission 
woman  to  help  the  hard-worked  clergy  in  large  parishes  ;  and 
through  her  agency,  though  our  mothers'  meetings  have  become 
no  bed  of  roses,  many  are  sought  out  and  a  few  reclaimed  who 
would  never  have  thought  of  laying  by  for  a  rainy  day,  had  not 
the  Clothing  Club  card  been  brought  to  their  door,  and  an 
invitation  to  (:come  and  see  the  ladies  at  the  meeting"  been 
given. 

One  of  our  most  earnest  members,  seldom  away  from  her 
seat  at  mission-room  or  church,  was  first  found  by  our  mission 
woman.  We  had  seen  her  the  centre  of  a  street  crowd,  being 
led  off  by  the  police  with  a  face  so  disfigured  by  her  husband's 
brutal  ill-usage  that  we  turned  away  sickened  from  the  sight. 
A  few  days  after  the  mission  woman  came  for  the  clergyman, 
saying  both  the  husband  and  the  wife  wished  to  take  the  pledge. 
Before  he  could  get  to  their  house  it  was  late,  and  they  had  gone 
to  bed ;  but  believing  in  the  old  maxim  of  "  striking  while  the 
iron  is  hot,"  he  made  them  get  up  and  sign.  After  a  year's 
staunch  adherence,  a  changed  home  and  life,  and,  in  her  case 
at  least,  a  changed  heart,  they  removed  to  another  town,  and, 
beset  by  temptation,  unhappily  relapsed.  But  even  while  still 
under  the  influence  of  drink,  the  poor  woman  returned  to  look 
for  those  who  had  saved  her  from  herself  before  ;  and  very  soon 
after  both  came  back  to  the  old  parish,  signed  the  pledge  once 
more,  and  are  now  "  happy  and  good,"  as  we  say  to  children, 
once  again. 

The  attendance  at  our  meetings  is  never  large.  We  are 
thankful  if  we  get  twelve  women  to  settle  down  for  the  reading  at 
the  close.     But  the  attractions  outside  are  very  great ;  the  cheap 
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sales  and  flaring  bills,  the  quack  doctors  and  travelling  vans,  the 
Police  News  and  its  competitors,  leave  very  little  room  for  the 
sober  though,  we  hope,  cheerful  gathering  at  the  mothers' 
meeting. 

But  when  difficulties  are  greatest  small  successes  are  most 
dear.  We  find  "  Cottage  Readings"  held  in  their  own  homes 
rather  more  successful.  But  to  these  we  may  give  another 
paper. 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  say  that  in  many  points  Mrs. 
Hatchard's  experience  and  hints  may  be  useful  to  all  who 
attempt  a  like  work.  The  Parables  of  our  Lord  speak  to  the 
hearts  of  saddened,  sinful,  and  sorrowing  people,  in  town  as  well 
as  in  country. 

No  better  course  can,  I  think,  be  taken  as  a  first  series  of 
readings.  The  parables  suggest  so  many  simple  lessons,  and 
open  up  so  many  homely  illustrations,  that  they  can  never 
fail  to  interest.  "  When  he  goes  on  like  that,  I  feel  as  if  I 
could  sit  there  all  night,"  said  a  poor  woman  to  her  neighbour, 
as  they  left  one  of  our  Mission-rooms,  where  one  of  the  parables 
— I  think  it  was  the  Woman  and  the  Lost  Coin — had  been  the 
subject  of  the  clergyman's  simple  address. 

One  of  our  first  mistakes  at  our  mothers'  meetings  was  to 
suppose  we  must  attract  the  attention  of  our  little  audience  by 
reading  stories.  I  am  sure  it  was  a  piece  of  utter  folly,  and  the 
outcome  of  simple  inexperience.  Careworn,  anxious  women 
may  like  a  story,  for  it  is  a  change  of  ideas,  and  may  raise  a 
laugh  j  but  the  Bible  gives  them  what  story-books  never  can 
give,  or  give  very  indirectly, — comfort  in  temptation  and  diffi- 
culty, promises  of  help,  ay,  and  promises  of  daily  bread.  To 
see  the  vague,  indifferent  look  that  follows  on  the  reading  of  the 
first  few  verses,  and  the  light  that  breaks  over  the  same  faces 
when  the  meaning  is  given,  and  the  story  in  its  beautiful  sim- 
plicity made  to  bear  on  every-day  life,  is  the  highest  testimony 
that  can  be  brought  before  us  of  the  power  of  the  wonderful 
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old  Book,  familiarity  with  which  so  often  breeds  contempt 
amongst  us. 

But  of  this  we  shall  have  occasion  to  say  a  little  more  in  our 
next  paper,  and  we  must  not  trespass  on  its  ground. 

It  seems  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  room  must  be  warm, 
and  as  cheerful  as  may  be,  if  mothers'  meetings  are  to  be  at  all 
successful.  The  goods  may  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  being 
attractive,  but  as  a  rule  the  English  housewife  is  a  practical 
person,  and  will  like  dark  stuffs  and  good  calicoes  better  than 
cheap  fineries.  With  a  little  trouble,  arrangements  can  be 
made  for  supplying  the  club  with  good  blankets  at  far  lower 
prices  than  those  asked  in  our  provincial  towns.  Thick  warm 
grey  blankets  can  be  had  now  of  London  firms  at  4s.  6d.  a  pair  ; 
and  excellent  white  blankets  from  ys.  gd.  to  131.  And  the 
carriage,  if  the  bale  be  sent  by  goods'  train,  and  a  sufficient 
number  be  ordered  at  once,  will  amount  to  very  little.  In  our 
case — and  we  are  far  from  London — it  came  only  to  2d.  on  each 
pair.  Sixpences  and  shillings  paid  during  the  summer  will  by 
winter  have  come  up  to'  a  sum  which  will  buy  a  good  service- 
able pair.  And  though  doles  of  blankets  are  almost  without 
exception  a  mistake,  seeing  the  greater  part  will  find  their  way 
to  the  pawn-shop  to  be  turned  into  money  for  some  real  or 
supposed  emergency,  a  woman,  unless  very  far  gone  in  down- 
ward courses,  will  think  twice  before  she  will  pawn  for  four  or 
five  shillings  what  has  cost  some  self-denial  and  trouble,  and 
perhaps  twice  that  amount  in  money. 

Nothing  can  be  much  better  than  the  system  advocated  by 
the  Parochial  Mission  Women's  Association  :  the  system  we  are 
bound  to  keep  to  if  we  have  a  Mission  Woman  from  them. 
Their  leading  lines  are  these  : — 

1.  The  Mission  Woman  is  chosen  by  the  clergyman  himself. 

2.  She  collects  the  savings  in  the  houses  of  the  poor. 

3.  No  bonus  whatever  is  allowed  to  be  given  on  these 
deposits. 
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4.  Purchases  can  be  made  every  week. 

5.  No  article  is  taken  away  until  paid  for. 

The  idea  of  the  Mission,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  charitable 
assistance,  but  self-help.  To  show  our  people  first  their  power 
to  help  themselves,  and  secondly  our  willingness  to  help  them 
in  their  effort,  is  the  ideal  of  what  man  may  do  for  man,  or 


woman  for  woman. 


C.  C.  Liddell. 
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